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COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 


OUR GBJECTS. 

This cheap paper has been established for 
the exclusive purpose of improving our com- 
mon schools. The paper will take no part 
in sectarianiem or politics, but the leading 
objects of it shall be to show the influence 
and importance of our common schools—to 
interest the leading, prominent men in their 
improvement—to make known and excite to 
proper action, the indifference and apathy of 
parents—to show the want and necessity of 
well qualified teachers—to point out the de- 
fects in the prevailing systems of instruc- 
tion, and the evils from bad school govern- 
ment—to suggest remedies for these defects 
in teaching and government—-to recommend 
proper school books—to describe the wrong 
structure and location of school-houses, and 
to suggest plans for their improvement—to 
prevail on trustees, inspectors and commis- 
sioners of schools to be faithful in the per- 
formance of their whole duties—and, in a 
word, to urge, by all proper means, every 
member of this commonwealth to give his 
hearty co-operation with our common school 
system. 








SOME OF OUR REASONS FOR SUSTAINING 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 
The question, “ Why do you make such 
efforts to sustain the common schools?”’ is so 
frequently put to us, that we have thought 


it necessary to publish, briefly, a few of our 


reasonsin the present number of the Com- 
mon School Assistant. 

Ist. The common school system, opening 
as it does a school in every neighborhood, is 
the only system that will educate the whole 
people. ‘Take away the common school, and 
the only door of knowledge opened, is the door 
of the private select school—a school that is 
accessable only tothe rich. Where private 
schools only are found, the children of the 
industrious, but less wealthy classes, are ex- 
cluded from the means of even a common 
education. In many places, indeed, where the 
schoo] system is in operation, the rich have 
nearly destroyed the common schools, by 
withdrawing their children from them, and by 
sending to private schools. Take away the 
common school entirely, and the majority of 
the children have no means whatever of ac. 
quiring an education. 

The common school is the people’s col- 
lege. Destroy it and the wealthier classes 
only have the means of an education. 

2dly. Common schools do not create or 
keep alive those oppressive, unsocial dis- 
tinctions we now find in society, and which 
mostly, had their origin in private or select 
schools, and unequal privileges. The child 
of a rich parent is sent toa private school— 
a school, the child is told, that is better 
than the common school. The daily talk 
before the little one is, “I would not have 
my child associate with the children in the 
common school for any consideration.” — 
Thus the first lesson given, is one of pride 
and selfishness. The child is taught from 
infancy, in a private school, to look upon cer- 
tain classes as inferior, and born to fewer 
privileges. Thisisnot republican. This is 
not allowing all, as far as possible, a fair 
start in the world. 

The spirit of private, select schools, is a 
spirit directly opposed to the FREE, EQUAL 
spirit of our INSTITUTIONS. 

But the spirit of common sqhools—schools 
where the rich and the poor meet together 
on equal terms, where high and low are 
taught in the same house, the same class, 
and out of the same book, and by the same 
teacher—is a republican spirit. And this is 
a republican education. 








extra advantages. But we know too that 
this can and should be done without incul. 
cating a feeling of disrespect for the less 
learned. What we wish to see is this: 
Let all receive the elements of an education 
under one system—in the same school-house 
and under the same discipline ; and let those 
higher studies, which are afterwards reach- 
ed only by the rich or the persevering, teach 
friendship and benevolence to the poorer and 
the less instructed. 

If all were accustomed to commence their 
progress in the path of knowledge together 
in the common school, there would be much 
more sympathy with the different - classes 
than now exists. 

3dly. The common school is adapted to 
the means and the intelligence of the peo- 
ple. The state fund for the assistance of 
these schools, united with the sum the dis- 
tiict is able to raise, is sufficient to keep 
the system in operation the entire year.— 
The system is simple and well defined, and 
the people can find no difficulty in conduct- 
ing it. Under this system also, parents may 
educate their children and still keep them 
under the parental roof. 


Athly. We love the common school, be- 
cause it is the place where the farmer and 
the mechanic, and the mother, receive their 
education. The place where they obtain 
MIND, and the means of knowledge. ‘Take 
away the common school and the minds ot 
nineteen out of twenty are left in darkness. 
Strike out of existence this humble institu- 
tion, and you exclude the intelligence which 
makes our soil productive and the arts valua- 
ble. 


The press also presupposes an education. 
It is a curse, instead of being a blessing so 
much lauded, unless the whole people are in- 
structed. All our benevolent operations ap- 
peal to the intelligent for support. All our 
civil institutions are based on intelligence, 
and the common school gives to nuneteen-twen- 
tieths of this people all their education. Now, if 
we love our country, we must love our com-: 
mon schools. The man who neglects these 


sources of knowledge and liberty, is not a 
friend of our institutions. 
Now, we respectfully, but most earnestly 





We know the rich can give their offspring 


ask those who support select schools, and do 
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_ Rothing for the common school, to consider, 
deliberately and soberly, the inevitable con- 
sequences of their efforts and influence. 





NOTICE. 

Current bank bills from any of the states 
will be received at par in payment for this 
paper. Money sent to us by mail is at our 
risk, if the person enclosing it lets some one 
witness the fact. 





PRUSSIAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The Prussian school system is considered 
tae best one in Europe. It has four pecu- 
liar, prominent features : 

Ist. Parents are compelled by law to send 
their children to school. Penalties for not 
obeying this law are, fines and imprison- 
ment. In Prussia the greatest crime a pa- 
rent can commit against his government is, 
t neglect the education of his children. 

2d. Prussia educates her common school 
teachers. To qualify these young men she 
has established forty-two colleges, or normal 
schools. No one is permitted to teach with- 
out a diploma from one of these normal 
schools, or knowledge equal to that received 
there. 

3d. Teaching in Prussia is made a dis- 
tinct profession. As distinct and separate 
as law or physic. Men do not assume teach- 
ing as a temporary thing, but as a profession 
for hfe. 

4th. Whatever relates to the education 
of the people receives the utmost attention, 
and the highest honor. The teacher is es- 
timated equally with the lawyer, and the 
minister of public instruction is chosen for 
his great talents and superior attainments. 
In Prussia they do not requive the man who 
has care of that momentous subject—rue 
PEOPLE’S EDUCATION—to give his time to 
the official duties of secretary of state.* 

These are the four prominent characteris- 
tics of the Prussian school system—a sys- 
tem so celebrated among all enlightened na- 
tions. The three last features we ought to 
introduced at once. 





GOING TO SCHOOL “STEADY.” 

Did all parents fully understnad the im- 
portance of having their children steadily 
attend school, a great difference would be 
seen in the intellectual and moral acquire- 
ments of the nation ; for if they did but un- 
derstand it, they would at once perceive that 
great advantages would be gained, and much 
money saved, by having their children go 
s'eadily and uninterruptedly to school. 





* See Cousin’s Report. 


Perhaps the boy can drop corn or rake hay, 
or carry sheaves a day or two, and thus save 
the parent the expense of additional hired 
help. But let parents reflect, whether in 
thus keeping their children from school, they 
save any thing or not; whether their child’s 
assistance on the farm, or in the shop, does 
not- “cost more than it comes to.” The 
child’s attention is taken from his studies ; 
he has so many other things to think of, 
that he feels less interest in them. When 
he goes to school again, he finds himself be- 
hind his class, and he now must pass over a 
part unnoticed, leaving a link outof the chain, 
a round out of the ladder he is climbing, or 
else commence alone at the place where 
he left off, when he last left school. He 
sees the scholars who, at first, were behind 
him, now far in advance. He, from staying | 
at home, feels less interest in his studies— 
is discouraged and concludes by passing his 
time listlessly over his book, gazing around 
the room without getting his lesson, and be- 
coming an indifferent, lazy scholar. He 
then begins to regard school with dislike or 
aversion, and is only induced to go by the 
coaxings or threatenings, the gifts or whip- 
pings, of his parents. The parents in fact 
will spend nearly as much time in starting 
the child, as he saved them by his work.— 
Then he does not make any progress in his 
studies; for he continues to go irregular- 
ly, as he often masters his parents and stays 
at home, or after starting off goes a raspber- 
rying or birds-nesting. As he seldom gets 
to school before noon, if at all, the money 
paid for his schooling and books is lost. 


Dissatisfaction with the teacher on the 
part of the parents frequently arises from this 
cause. The child of course is full of excu- 
ses and pretences for not going, and as he 
dishikes school, it is not strange that he 
should dislike the teacher also, who, the child 
says is too severe or too “slack,” too lazy 
or too particular. This the parent is in- 
duced to believe, as he cannet conceive what 
else “ could make the child so hate going to 
school.” 





I have noticed that, whenever parents send 
their children steadily to school, they are 
always sure to be suited with the teacher, 
but they themselves generally misunder- 
stand the reasgn. They do not send steadi- 
ly because they like the teacher, but they 
like the teacher, whether a good or bad one, 
because they send steadily. Habit is a 
second nature ; whatever we are habituated 
too we like best, and when a child becomes 
habituated to school by strict attendance, 





the teacher may be repulsive, he will be con- 
tented and pleased with going, will neces- 
sarily like the teacher, will favorably an- 
swer the questions of his parents, (who ne- 
ver visit the school to ascertain for them- 
selves,) and the parents will be satisfied.— 
But on the contrary, when the child is habi- 
tuated to stay at home, he naturally likes 
home best, and must naturally dislike the 
opposite. Though the teacher is a good 
one, and such a teacher will succeed better 
with the child, yet habit still operates pow- 
erfully, and induces him to dislike school, 
teacher and scholars, all of whom, accord- 
ing to his representations to his parents, 
are the worst in the world. These are the 
consequences of habituating the child to 
go to school steadily or unsteadily. Who 
does not-recollect, in the story of the crimi- 
nal, who had so long been confined in his 
cell as to leave it with regret, an instance 
of the influence of habit.’ Habit acts as 
powerfully upon the child as upon the adult. 
Parents, if you would have‘your children 
love school and their teacher, if you would 
have them advance rapidly, if you would 
have the teacher give satisfaction, send 
them steadily to school. They will thus 
acquire a good education soon, and will then 
be at liberty to stay at home all the time to 
assist you. But if you would have them dis- 
like the school, and every thing connected 
with it; if you would have them always ig- 
norant, for they never can acquire a good educa- 
tion unless they are sent steadily, then keep 
them at home now and then to “ help,” or be- 
cause it is cold or it storms, or the roads are 
bad. If they cannot well go alone and on 
toot, turn out and carry them; my word and 
every bodies’ experience for it, they will in 
their rapid advancement amply repay you. 
The question is not, whether it rains or 
looks cloudy, or is cold; but can my child 
go to school to day without injury to its 
health? This is first to be considered—the 
child’s health should never be sacrificed, for 
without that his.education is almost worth. 
less. If it is not best for him to go alone, 
cannot you carry him? do not say, may be 
it won’t rain to-morrow, but think of the in- 
jury that will be done the child if he stays 
at home. I once knew a family of three 
boys, who scarcely staid at home from one 
year to another; did it rain or was it cold, 
they had cloaks and conveniences ready ;— 
was it muddy or the snow deep, they were 
taken by the father or mounted on an old 
horse, that was turned loose -when they 
arrived at. the school-house. To be sure, 
some in the district said, “ what a pity such 





though it may not be a good one,—though 





samll boys should be thus exposed to wind 
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and weather ;’’ but never were boys more 
healthy, and never did children advance 
morer apidly. This was the way t&make 
them healthy. One but five or six years 
of age, was a better scholar than the more 
careful neighbor’s son, who was twenty. Once 
being on a visit to a friend, I noticed a small 
girl that astonished me by her proficiency 
in the common branches; but my aston- 
ishment was at an end, when in answer to 
my inquiries, the mother said, “She does 
not know what it is to stay from school.” 
Again, 1 say, did parents fully understand 
the importance of having their children go 
steadily, and in good season to school, much 
difference would be seen in the moral and 
intellectual acquirements of the nation. 
-H. 





[From the Girls’ School Book No. I.] 
CARE OF BOOKS. 

1. Matilda Raimond was a good little girl: 
she loved her school and her books. When 
four years old, she knew the letters, and 
could spell many easy words. She loved 
her teacher too; and one morning she 
wished to take her a bunch of pretty flow- 
ers. . 

2. While Matilda was in the garden, Sa- 
rah Kelly came to her. 

“Well, Miss Tilly, what are you doing 
here so early in the morning ?” 

“Tam gathering a nosegay, Sarah, for my 
teacher.” 

“A nosegay! what do you mean by that? 
1 guess you have been at Miss Kitchen’s 
school, you say such fine words.” 

3. Matilda smiled, and said, “I mean a 
bunch of flowers.” 

“ You must think Miss Kitchen somebody 
great, or you would not take so much pains 
with your nosegay as you call it.” 

“Oh, no! but she is so good, and patient, 
and teaches so many things that will make 
us wise and happy,” answered Matilda. 

4, “ Well, Tilly, never mind the nosegay: 
are you going to school to-day ?” 

* Yes, indeed I am, Sarah; I would not 
stay home for any thing : 1 love my school. 
You will wait till I get my books?” 

* Yes, but don’t be an hour about it.”’ 

“Oh! I won’t bea minute, forI know 
just where they are. I always keep them 
in one place.” 

5. “O dear Tilly, 1 am not so careful as 
all that: sometimes I throw mine in mam- 
ma’s basket, sometimes into the cupboard, 
or anywhere, just as it happens.” 

“Oh, Sarah! I would not put my books 
in the cupboard for a dollar,” said Matilda. 
‘* Why not, Matilda ?” 





“ Because, [ should be afraid they would 
get all over grease.” 

6. “ Well, then, put them in your mam- 
ma’s work basket.” 

“FT would not do that; I must not put 
them in among the needles and thread and 
scissors. ‘That is no place.” 

“Do tell me, then, Matilda, where you 
keep them.” 

7. “Why, I have a calico bag, and when 
I have learned my lessons I put my books 
into that, and then I hang the bag ona 
nail.”’ 

«“ Well, I think that is a very nice way, 
Matilda.” 

“ Indeed it is; the dust and grease cannot 
reach them there, Sarah.” 

8. “What made you think of putting 
them in a bag?” asked Sarah. 

“1 used to be always losing my books, 
and was careless, just as you say you are; 
and | went to school two or three times 
without knowing my lessons, and I was 
ashamed and felt so unhappy that I wished 
never to lose my books again.” 

9. « Did you ever lose them again ?” 

* Oh, no; for I made the bag as I have 
told you, and now I can find them in the 
dark if I wish to ” 

10. “ Now I think, you must tell me, Ma- 
tilda, how it is you get your lessons so well: 
you always know them better than any of 
the girls in school.” 

10. “I do not know about that, but P’ll 
tell you how I get my lessons. When I 
come home in the evening from school, I 
read them all over four or five times ; then 
I rise in the morning when the birds begin 
to sing, and study until breakfast time.— 
Then mamma hears me, and if 1 do not know 
my lessons well, I sit down and study till I 
do know them. There, that’s the way, Sa- 
rah.” 

11. So she put her arms round Sarah’s 
neck and kissed her, and said, “ Will you 
learn your lessons better, and make a nice 
bag to keep your books in, my dear Sa- 
rah?’ 

Dear little girls, will you not love your 
books, and take good care of them, like lit- 
tle Matilda Raimond? And rise early in the 
morning too, like her, to study your lesson ? 





The following article is an explanation of 
the plan cf_a school-house we gave in our 
March number. It will be read with inte- 
rest, even at this time. 

For the Common School Assistant. 

J. O. Tayzor, Esq. 

Dear Sir—The evils arising from the 





most every district in the western parts of 
this state, demand speedy attention for a 
remedy. From this cause, as well as from 
a want of competent teachers, and suitable 
books and apparatus, the public annually 
sustains an immense loss in money and in 
time. In presenting the improved model 
for a school-house, though you have pointed 
out many of them, I deem it very proper to 
invite public attention to the following 
statement of faults in school-houses as they 
are now constructed. 

Ist. Arranging the seats on two, three or 
four sides of the room, so as to prevent the 
teachers’ seeing all at a glance, and to give 
the pupils great advantage for play and mis- 


chief. , 
2d. The want of a support at the back, 


causing much weariness and disr> -h for 
school. 

3d. Putting the stove in the centre, so 
that the radiated heat reaches and injures 
some of the children. 

4th. No means for ventilation, so that 
bad air injures the health and mental acti- 
vity of teacher and pupils. 

Sth. Too great distance of the seat from 
the floor and from the writing bench. 

To remedy these evils, the improved mo- 
del successfully provides and affords great 
advantages for improving the schools: 

Ist. By seats on an inclined plane, all on 
one side of the room, presenting the whole 
school to the teacher, so as to be seen ata 
glance, and giving the best facility for keep- 
ing complete order, and preventing those 
looks, nods, winks and pranks which are not 
preventive when the pupils are seated on 
different sides of the room. 

2d. By giving each pupil a pleasant, easy 
seat, with a support at the back. 

3d. By putting the stove at the side of 
the room, the heat being diffused by the mo. 
tion of the warmed air, not by radiation, we 
secure due warmth without roasting. More- 
over, the current of air on opening the coor 
will drive the warm air to the back side. 

4.h. By pure air let in so as not to ex- 
pose to the danger of taking cold, and the 
impure air let out, by lowering the upper 
sash a few inches. 
5th. By giving the pupil a support of the 
feet and of the arm in writing, his comfort 
and progress are promoted. 
6th. By giving the teacher free access to 
each pupil without disturbing another; and 
7th. By allowing each pupil to leave the 
seat without disturbing another, great ad- 
vantage is secured in conducting the busi- 
ness of school with order, silence and ex- 





ill construction of the school-houses in al- 


pedition. 
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N. B. The upper sash to be lowered 1, 
2, 4, or 8 inches and fastened up by a small 
button entering the sash. 
To accommodate pupils of different sizes, 
let the back or 
1st seat be 18 inches above the floor and 13 
inches below writing bench, and 6 inches 
horizontal distance from writing bench. 


2d do. 16 do. 12 do. 53 do. 
3d do. 14 do. ll do. 5 do. 
4thdo.12 = do. 10 do. 44 do. 


A shelf for books, &c. under each writing 
bench. 

Many school-houses in the western parts 
of this state, have good frames and spacious 
room, and want only the internal arrange- 
ment on the improved model to make them 
excellent. This can be made with the small 
expense of 20 or 30 dollars, and the benefits 
of the reform would repay the expense, and 
more, in one year. J 

Should any district on the seore of econo- 
my prefer making the seats to receive two 
pupils each, four feet will be required, and 
provided the general arrangement of the 
improved model be retained the house will 
be very good. 

You will use the above as you deem pro- 
per. Respectfully yours, 

A Frignp or Common Scuoo.s. 

Albany, Feb. 28, 1837. 


EDUCATION—TEMPERANCE. 

The temperance effort is dependent on 
common schools. Man will seek happi- 
ness. If he has it not mentally or moral- 
ly, he will seek it physically. Gratitying 
his animal nature for a while in the tippling- 
shop, may give him a momentary pleasure ; 
but this does not satisfy him, and he resorts 
to an excessive gratification, which soon dis- 
eases his physical nature. And here is the 
chief sourse of human vice and misery: a 
diseased physical nature, having the predo- 
minence over the mental and moral na- 
tures. Reason and conscience, faculties 
given to him by the Creator to govern 
his appetites and passions, have never 
been unfolded or educated; they never 
received strength enough to overcome the 
lower natures, and the day of education is 
past. The unfortunate being has no other 
capacity for happiness, than the indulgence 
of his grosser appetites. If he signs the tem- 
perance pledge, the present allurements of 
life are such, that his appetite to indulge is 
stronger than his resolution to abstain, and 
he too often adds the sin of broken vows to 





tal and moral happiness. Then there would 
not be such strong inducements to gratify 
the senses ; then there would be a mental 
and a moral standing in society ; a persever- 
ing pride, a conscious shame, and a strength 
of resolution that would keep tae soul 
from the drunkard’s fate. Should not the 
friends of temperance feel that they have a 
high duty to perform in the common school ! 
“COMMON SCHOOLS AND SOCIETY. 

The good order and happiness of society 
are secured or lost, according to the charac- 
ter of the common schools. Gossiping, 
seeking pleasure by gratifying the bodily de- 
sires, arise from the want of intellectual en- 
tertainment. If all received a good elemen- 
tary education, (and this includes thorough 
instruction in the principles of christianity,) 
they would find happiness within themselves, 
in reading and study, and in the cultivation 
and improvement of the heart and head. But 
society, without these higher and indepen- 
dent sources of happiness, is left to the de- 
structive influence of tea-table tattle, drink- 
ing, horse-racing and the gambling-table. 
But the educated have other subjects than 
their neighbours for conversation,—other 
sources than vicious places of resort, and 
neighborhood scandal, for amusement ; and 
other associates than the stupid and igno- 
rant, or the vile and worthless. Ini good 
common schools, society may obtain that 
which will secure morality, industry and en- 
terprise ; but if the schools are worthless, 
society will lose what it can obtain from no 
other source, and the want of which will make 
the inhabitants weak, degraded and despised. 
Knowledge is power as well as happiness, 
and the intelligent commnnity wil! always 
have the advantage of ignorance, and the 
respeet of their fellow men. Let the dis- 
tricts and towns, then, improve their schools. 

TO THE FARMER. 

The common schoo! should give the farm- 
era higher education; it should make him 
better acquainted with nature ; more observ- 
ing, more reflective. The fruitfulness of the 
soil does not depend so much upon its rich- 
ness, as it does upon the intelligence of 
those who cultivate it. If farmers wish to 
benefit their lands, to increase their happi- 
ness and wealth, or elevate their standing in 
society, the first thing for them to do is, to 
improve their sehools; to raise the charac- 
ter of that place where all their education is 
obtained; where the mind is developed, and 





the sin of suicide. Our common schools 
should have such an elevated character, that 
they might give, to all, the sources of men- 


the intellectual character of the neighbor- 
hood formed. A good school will make the 
rich soil a blessing, and the barren spot pro- 





TO THE MECHANIC. 
The mechanic should cultivate his mind, 
that his head may help his hands. Science 
will lessen and lighten his daily task. It 
will give him the power of making a better 
article and a better instrument, and it will 
made him a greater and a better man. 


TO THE MERCHANT. 

The merchant should have more enlarged 
views—more intellect. His employment, 
then, would never descend to a system of 
higgling, and the profession would be made 
as noble and commanding in practice, as it 
is in its nature. Our schools are so poor, 
they have not given to the majority of mer- 
chants that mental capital, that intellectual 
stock, which would be far more productive 
than ‘ctowded shelves with empty heads.— 
And how much enjoyment is lost by making 
the means of happiness the end? The 
schools did not furnish a well balanced 
mind; there was something deficient or 
wrong when the character was forming, but 
it is now fixed for life. 


TO MEN OF LETTERS. 

Literary men feel the effects of erroneous 
and deficient early instruction through life. 
While in the college they lose much of their 
time in trying to conquer the vacant, desul- 
tory habits of mind which were formed in 
the common schools. The superficial me- 
thods of study, the entire disregard of any 
close or systematic application, and the 
mere verbal recitations of the district school, 
unfit them for thoroughness or extensive at- 
tainments. The vulgar pronunciation, false 
orthography, and frequent violations of 
grammar of the primary school, not unfre- 
quently make their after efforts disgraceful 
and inefficient. Perceiving nothing dis- 
tinctly in early life, being thorough in no one 
study at the commencement of their educa- 
tion, and constantly receiving knowledge in 
a confused manner without arranging their 
ideas, or expressing them in a clear, forci- 
ble style, is an admirable preparation for 
that hesitating, unintelligible communication 
of thought, so often witnessed in literary men. 
Our bad common schools either disqualify us 
for a literary life, or render that life one con- 
stant struggle with defects and errors.— 
Every thing depends upon acorrect, thorough 
beginning ; and the literary part of the com- 
munity who are now suffering from an im- 
proper early education, will strongly feel 
the necessity of improving the elementary 
schools. 

THE PRESS. 
The schools must be elevated that the peo- 
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ple may not be deceived by the press. The 
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periodicals which flood the land, frequently 
try to make “the worse ‘appear the better 
reason,” and the rogue the better man.— 
onCstituents cannot be personally acquaint- 
ed with the candidates, and of necessity 
must obtain their knowledge of them through 
the press. But there isin almost every case 
too fair a representation by friends, and far 
too foul a one by enemies. On some sub- 
jects, in many parts of the country, the press 
is the sole agent in the formation and pubhi- 
cation of opinion; and it may be made a 
strong engine of evil. This will certainly 
be its influence, unless the people are intel- 
ligent enough to detect its errors, and virtu- 
ous enough to be untouched by its corrup- 
tion. 

But what shall prepare the whole people 
to mect a free press? To educate is not the 
office of the press; its design and office is 
to convey information, not to educate. It pre- 
supposes an education, ang appeals to the 
educated ; and if the common schools have 
not given a sound, thinking, public mind, the 
blessings of the press are Jost, and its influ- 
ence will give power to a few to take away 
the rights of the many. 

Then every thing that we prize and hold 
d:ar to our hearts :- our prosperity—our so- 
cial ties and blessings—our literary halls— 
our free, civil institutions—and our religious 
rights and privileges, are looking to the com- 
mon schools for growth, for greatness, and 
for their very existence. We, as a people, 
must be intelligent to make our laws, and 
virtuous to obey them; for the laws, how- 
ever wise, will be entirely nugatory, unless 
we have intelligence to perceive their jus- 
tice, and virtue to which they can appeal. 
The people are the sovereignty, and the sun 
of knowledge must shine upon all. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 

But how can every child and youth in this 
republic receive that kind and degree of in- 
struction which our individual happiness and 
liberties demand! How can knowledge 
be carried to the door of every house, and to 
the capacities of every child? How shall 
mental growth and improvement keep pace 
with physical? Howshall we, as a people, 
be great and powerful in mrnp as well as in 
wealth? We answer, by sustaining a good 
sc100l in every neighborhood—within a mile 
of every dwelling; and this the common 
school system can do. Then let us stand 
around this system to defend it, to perfect 
it, and to carry it into universal operation. 
The strong arm of government should be 
thrown around it for protection. The wis- 
doin of legislation should watch over it with 
a parental solicitude, and every parent and 
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teacher, and trustee and inspector, and 
school commissioner, should foster and watch 
over the common schools, with an untiring 
supervision, and an unsleeping eye. 

But, alas! do these schools receive that 
friendly sympathy, that intelligent aid, and 
that enlightening and fostering care, which 
their influence and vital importance demand? 
Do we not live as if our happiness, the peace 
of society, and the liberties of this nation, 
rested rather in our laws and constitutions, 
revenues and armies, than in the virtue and 
intelligence of the people? Do not many of 
the leading, prominent men, overlook the 
common school, and give their intelligence 
and patronage to private schools, academies 
and colleges, making the common school a 
disreputable thing? Do not the commis- 
sioners and inspectors neglect to visit the 
schools as the law requires? Do not inspec- 
tors give certificates to applicants who have 
not a solitary qualification for the profes- 
sion? And as the schools will be like their 
teachers, are not the school funds almost 
lost, by being squandered on teachers who 
are an evil rather than a good to the schools? 
Do the trustees—the local officers—attend 
to the necessaries of the school? Do not 
parents pay more to those who work on the 
farm or in the shop, than they do to those 
who give their children their education and 
character? Do the parents visit the schools 
and sympathise with and assist the teacher ? 
Do not the teachers make teaching a tempo- 
rary thing? How many of them make their 
employment their study—their profession ? 
How many teachers can loox into the ope- 
rations of the infant mind—can sympathise 
with children, and know how to make them 
think? How many teachers, in moral cha- 
racter, are fit models for children? and out 
of the few who are qualified, how many can 
impart knowledge to the infant intellect? 
Are the school-houses properly located, and 
is the structure healthy and commodious? 
Are the text and class-books adapted to the 
capacities and attainments of the children ? 
Has the school room a suitable apparatus? 

Further, do the children learn much of a 
practical, useful nature? Do they so learn 
that which will help them to higher attain- 
ments in after life? In learning to read, 
does not the pupil acquire the habit of arti- 
culating indistinctly ; of uttering with great 
confusion the letters in the word, without 
dividing them into syllables; or of precipita- 
ting syllable upon syllable, and wor's upon 
words? Does he not in his first lessons be- 
gin to drawl or trail the letters ; to abridge 
or prolong the words, and to pitch the voice 
into an unnatural key? And does not read- 





ing consist in merely pronouncing words— 
the whole exercise litile else than verbiage ? 

In arithmetic, can the pupils make an ap- 
plication of the examples of the book, or 
give a reason for one of the rules they com- 
mit? And what is the penmanship, if you 
do nct furnish the made pen, the ruled book, 
the school desk, and the round copy plate ? 

Is the study of geography much more than 
committing the words of the book to memo- 
ty? Dothe pupils transfer the mind from 
the words to the objects described ? 

Is not the study of grammar, also, a mere 
exercise of the memoriter and guessing fa- 
culties? Donot children commit the words 
of the grammar, and then guess out the parts 
of speech and syntax? Do they learn any 
thing of the philosophy of the language— 
any thing of its primitives, idioms, or ge- 
nius? Do they correct their colloquial vio- 
lations of grammar? And is the choice and 
collocation of words, the phraseology, the 
force and beauty of expression, any better 
after studying grammar in the common 
school than it was before? Is it not all com- 
pulsory, unmeaning and almost useless ? 

The common schools, in their present low 
state, pretend to teach nothing but what we 
have mentioned—the mere instruments of 
knowledge,—and it is seen by a little exam- 
ination how defectively these aretaught. Do 
these schools teach any thing which makes 
the man? any thing of agriculture, of me- 
chanics, or of the growth and health of vege. 
tables and animals? Do the common schools, 
as they are now conducted, teach the child- 
ren any thing of their social duties, of their 
duties as public officers, of their duties to their 
country, or of its history, Jaws, and constitu. 
tions, or of their duties to themselves and 
their Creator? What, then, do our com. 
mon schools teach? A litile smattering of 
a few instruments of knowledge—that, which 
the demagogue, the impostor, and the fanatic 
would like taught ; for these agitators choose 
to have the people half educated ; enough 
to read what they say; but not enough to 
know whether it is true or not—not enough 
to make the people thinking, inquiring, rea- 
soning independent men. By no means; 
the demagogue and the impostor must look 
at the common schools with infinite plea- 
sure; they must see much to encourage 
their arte, and invite them to action! 

WHAT WE MUST DO. 

Something must be done. There have 
been of late some fearful warnings, and no 
patriot will doubt or hesitate now. The 
school funds in some of the states are large 
enough; the more the people themselves 





do directly for the schools, the better will 
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be their supervision. Legislation only 1s not 
what we want in several of the states. But 
one thing is wanted, and it must be done 
throughout the Union. PUBLIC SENTI- 
MENT MUST BE ENLIGHTENED. An 
informed public opinion must work for the 
cause of popular education, what it has done 
for the cause of temperance. We might 
have legislated on intemperance up to the 
present moment, but what good would it 
have done? There were laws, wholesome 
and strong, against this vice, before the pub- 
lic voice was heard. But what influence 
had these laws? How inefficient will the 
best laws be when public opinion is wrong! 
Laws seldom change opinions, but opinions 
change laws. Get public sentiment right, 
and there is no fear but what the laws will 
be obeyed. Light, then, must be poured 
upon the public mind. The indifference 
and apathy of parents—the want of pre- 
paration in teachers—the laxity and un- 
faithfulness of the school officers, must be 
published ‘till they are heard and felt by 
every citizen. Every thing must be done, 
that will induce the people to co-operate 
with the school system. Wanting this co- 
operation, the system may be admirable 
in its external organization, and yet nol 
wrk well, The internal regulations, those 
which are of the most importance, and which 
are, under the present state of things, neces- 
sarily left to the people, have been criminal- 
ly neglected. And in a democratic govern- 
ment, itis doubtful whether any thing but 
the controling voice of public opinion, ean 
reach the internal affairs of the school. 


IGNORANCE A CAUSE O]* CRIME. 

The chaplain of the Connecticut State 
Prison, in his last report to the legislature, 
says, 

“ Of all the convicts who have ever 
been sent to this prison, no one has had 
a liberal or classical education, or be- 
longed to either of the liberal professions. 
Almost one-half, when committed to prison, 
were unable to write, and one-sixth were 
unable to read. That knowledge is not ve- 
ry frequently used as an instrument in the 
commission of crime, may be presumed from 
the fact, that, of the 66 convicts committed 
to this prison last year, the crimes of only 
four were of such a nature as to require for 
their commission ability either to read or 
write.” 

The chaplain of the Auburn prison in his 
last report, says, 

“ Of 228 convicts committed last year, 3 
had academical education ; 59 could read, 
write and cipher; 56 could read and write 
only ; 50 could read only; and 60 could not 
read.” Page 17. 

The warden of the new penitentiary in 
Philadelphia, in his last report, says, 





“Of 217 prisoners received during the 
year 1835, 69 can read, 85 can read and 
write, 63 cannot either read or write. Most 
of those that can read only, as well as those 
who can read and write, do either very in- 
differently.” Page 9. 

The chaplain of the prison in Washing- 
ton City, says, the whole number of prisoners 
being but 68, 

“ At least 25 have been taught to read un- 
derstandingly, who, two years ago, had no 
knowledge of letters, or could only spell 
with difficulty the simplest words of one 
syllable.” Page 10. 

The directors of the Ohio Penitentiary, 
in their last report, say, concerning the chap- 
lain’s report, 

“It may serve to aid in removing a mis- 
taken though general impression, that the 
convicts are intelligent, shrewd men, whose 
minds have been perverted to vice, rather 
than blunderers into low and vicious habits, 
and ultimately into the commission of crime, 
from idleness, ignorance, and opacity of 
mental vision. It will be seen, that nearly 
the whole number of convicts are below me- 
diocrity in point of information; and, in- 
deed, our inquiries and observations have 
long since fully satisfied us, that not only 
in our own prison, but in others, which we 
have visited or inquired after, depraved ap- 
petites and corrupt habits, which have led 
to the commission of crime, are usually 
found with the ignorant, uninformed, and 
duller part of mankind. Of the 276, nearly 
all below mediocrity, 175 are grossly igno- 
norant, and in point of education scarcely 
capable of transacting the ordinary business 
of life.” Page 6. 


The inspectors of the Penitentiary in Up- 
per Canada, in their last report, say, 


“ Of 62, the whole number of convicts, 
one had a collegiate education, 21 had a 
common education, 27 had inferior educa- 
tion, 13 were uneducated.” Page 19. 


THE TEACHER’S eager pina 
to) 





No. III. 

With a cheap, unqualified teacher, the 
pupils spend most of their valuable time in 
learning what they must some day or other 
unlearn, if they ever make studious, cor- 
rectscholars. Parents frequently pay cheap 
instructers more for teaching their children 
what is wrong or useless, or must be for- 
gotten, than would be necessary to give 
them a good knowledge of elementary stu- 
dies under a suitable teacher. This use- 
less expense, bad instruction, and slow pro- 
gress, would never occur to give the pa- 
rent distress and anxiety, if a faithful, con- 
fidentia! teacher was always engaged.— 
But all these evils the parent must ex- 
pect, if he is penurious and short-sighted 
enough to hire a cheap, worthless school- 
master. 

Again, it is common for parents to kave 
not a little trouble in persuading their chil- 
dren to go to school. Now this unwilling- 
ness to attend school, manifested by the 
child, does not arise from its dislike to study, 





but from the parents having placed an ig- 


norant repulsive man in the school-houge. 





The whole exercises of the school are 
made so unpleasant and disagreeable, that 
the pupil heartily hates knowledge, and 
every place where it is taught. 

It would save children much unhappiness 
and parents much labor, if an engaging, ac- 
complished teacher was employed; one who 
would make the school-room the most de- 
lightful and profitable room they could ever 
enter. But before men can understand the 
operations of the youthful mind, and impart 
useful knowledge in an attractive, simple 
manner, they must be well educated, and 
well instructed in the art of teaching ; and 
this will not be until parents reflect, and 
perceive, that it is for their interest to pay 
wages which will induce men to make the 
necessary preparations. 

If parents would increase the teacher’s 
wages, they would raise the character of the pro- 
fession. The compensation for teaching is 
so smal], that accomplished well-educated 
men can find other employments much more 
profitable than teaching. Thus, those who 
would become useful instructers, and an 
honor to the profession, are excluded, un- 
less some of these men are willing to make 
a sacrifice; and our school-houses are left 
to be supplied by the necessitous and un- 
qualified. 

Indolent, immoral and ignorant men are 
often employed to teach our common schools: 
these disgrace the calling, and have made 
the saying, “as lazy and conceited as a 
schoolmaster,” familiar everywhere. Now, 
what is it that draws into our schools the 
worthless, and excludes the worthy? What 
is it that prevents men from becoming ca- 
pable teachers? What is it that makes 
teaching disreputable? Parente, is it not 
your sordid avarice, your own short-sighted- 
ness, and your cruelty to your own children? 
By offering an adequate compensation to 
teachers, you could demand learning, talent 
and elegance. 

By a a et generous attention to 
your children’s education, you may make 
the profession of teaching take an equal 
rank in usefulness and respectability with 
the lawyer’s and the divine’s. You may 
make our literary men feel it their highest ambi- 
tion to become good schoolmasters. ‘I'he honor 
of the profession of teaching rests with you; 
you can continue its low condition, or you 
may raise it to honor and respectability. 

‘arents cannot receive the advantages of the 
school system, unless they employ qualified teache 
ers. Legislation in many of the states has 
done much for the education of children.— 
Large school funds have been raised te as- 
sist the parents, and a liberal system has 
been organized to give union of actiou and 
instruction to the inhabitants of every district. 
Thiough the vigilance of the public ofti- 
cers, these princely funds may have an equi- 
table distribution ; and the school system 
be put in active operation. , 

The wisdom of legislation, the watchful- 
ness and counsel of learning and talent, are 
ready to assist and protect our schools.— 
The great thing that is wanting is the co. 
operation of the parents. Unless parents are 
willing to unite their efforts with legisla- 
tion and official counsel, they will receive 
but little aid from the government. Great 
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school fund and the school system, if pa- 
rents will make this active, liberal co-ope- 
ration; but without this obligatory exertion 
on the part of parents, the state can do them 
but little gcod. 

It is to be regretted that so great a part 
of the school fund is lost by being squan- 
dered on unqualified schoolmasters. Pa- 
rents, by hiring such teachers, pervert the 
benevolence of the state, and exclude 
themselves from those advantages which the 

overnment wishes to give them. If the 

unds were bestowed on worthy, well-quali- 
fied teachers, the inhabitants of the district 
would be greatly assisted, and the spirit and 
intention of the schovul law would be fully 
answered. 

But the public funds are lost when they 
support men who are rather an injury to 
the schools than a benefit ; and the parents 
voluntarily deprive themselves of that aid 
which is so generously offered to all. We 
do hope that parents hereafter will feel un- 
willing to pervert the government funds by 
squandeiing them on unworthy, incompe- 
tent teachers; and that they will be dis- 
posed to receive the advantages of these 
funds by engaging such teachers as the law 
intended the funds should support.* 

And finally, to employ well-qualified teachers 
is the only way for parents to increase the useful- 
ness and raise the character of district schools. 
Parents may employ men to recommend the 
best systems of government, and the best 
methods of teaching; end they may pur- 
chase the most improved school books for 
their children; they may be attentive to 
their children’s education at home ; and they 
may do all that can be done, and after all, if 
there is an unfaithful, disqualified teacher 
in the school-house, all that is done, is lost, 
worse than Jost; for they have given their 
children the means of perverting privileges, 
4 learning error, and of confirming bad ha- 

its. 

Let me, then, again say to parents, if you 
would act according to your own interest, 
even in a pecuniary point; if you would en- 
courage young men to qualify themselves 
for teaching ; if you would have your child- 
ren well educated—if you would have them 
love knowledge—if you would raise the 
character of the teacher’s profession—if you 
would make it the highest ambition of lite- 
rary men to become goed schoolmasters—if 
you would receive the advantages of the 
school system, and obey the spirit of the 
school act, be willing to give such wages as 
will secure the services of faithful, well-qua- 
lified teachers. 


EDUCATION. 

The following elegant extract ought to 
be read by every father: . 

“If the time shall ever come when this 
mighty fabric shall totter, when the beacon 
which now rises in a pillar of fire, a sign and 
wonder of the world, shall wax dim, the 
cause will be found in the ignorance of the 
people. If our Union is still to continue to 
cheer the hopes and animate the efforts of 








* The excellence of a school depends entirely 
upon the master; the choice of the master is there- 
fore a matter of the first importance.— Cousin’s Re- 
port, 





the oppressed of every nation—if our fields 
are to be untrod by the hirelings of despotism 
—if long days of blessedness are to attend 
our country in her career of glory—if you 
would have the sun to continue to shed his 
unclouded rays upon the face of freemen, 
then educate all the children inthe land. This 
alone startles the tyrant in his dreams of 
power and rouses the slumbering energies 
of oppressed people. It was intelligence 
that reared up the majestic columns of na- 
tional glory; and this-alone can prevent 
them fromcrumbling to ashes.” 





OF EXPENSES FOR THE PURPOSE OF EDU- 
CATION. 

1. Education is of twokinds, common and 
scientific. Common education, is limited to 
the teaching of those branches, of which a 
knowledge is necessary in the pursuit of the 
ordinary occupations of Jife. This is a pro- 
per object for national expenditure, because 
it is for the interest of every man, that eve- 
ry other man should be acquainted with the 
elements of learning. Specially is this the 
case in a representative government. 

A question however occurs, both as to the 
manner in which such a revenue should be 
raised, and the manner in which it should be 
distributed. It may, for instance, be raised 
like any other tax, and paid into the public 
chest, and the teachers be paid as officers of 
the government. Or, it may be raised in 
the different districts, in which the schools 
are to be supported, and paid into the hands 
of district officers, who both oversee the 
schools and employ the teachers. The lat- 
ter seems to be by far the preferable method. 
In this manner, there will be by far the most 
lively interest maintained in behalf of 
schools, the appropriation of money will be 
more vigilantly guarded, and the teachers 
will more probably ke appointed on account 
of their skill and ability. The appointment 
of so many teachers, could rarely be effect- 
ed by a central government, with either skill 
or fidelity. And, the community, having no 
interest, either in the eelection or the remu- 
neration of the teacher, would rarely take 
that interest in the subject of education, 
which the good of the pupils requires. 

On this subject, the principles to be kept 
in view seem to besimple. It seems neces- 
sary, that every district sufficiently large to 
maintain a school, should be obliged to 
maintain one, and that, for this purpose, the 
necessary funds be raised by the authority 
of the public. When, however, these funds 
have been raised, they may safely be left 
in the power of each district itself, in the 
belief that those who have, themselves, earn- 
ed and contributed the money, will be more 
likely than any other persons, to disburse it 
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skilfully and economically. Besides this, as 
upon such a system, teachers will be want- 
ed in large numbers, it may be desirable that 
seminaries be established for the special pur- 
pose ofeducating them. This will give uni- 
formity to the system of instruction, and 
enable the science of education, throughout 
a whole community, the more easily to keep 
pace with the progress of science, in other 
departments of knowledge. 

2. Of scientific education. 

That the cultivation and the diffusion of 
science is greatly advantageous to a whole 
community, does not, I trust, require proof. 
Nations are, at present, principally enrich- 
ed by the result of discovery and invention ; 
and in consequence of the general diffusion 
of knowledge and intelligence. That a por- 
tion of the national revenue should be direct- 
ed to the promotion of these objects, seems 
both equitable and wise. 

As both the cultivation and the diffusion of 
science may be performed by the same indi- 
viduals, and, as the same instruments are 
needful for both purposes, these two objects 
have been commonly united. The design 
of an establishment for scientific education 
istwo fold. 1st. To diffuse abroad the know- 
ledge already existing, and 2dly, to add to the 
amount of knowledge that now actually ex-. 
ists. Seminaries of learning have rarely 
been successful in accomplishing, either one 
of these objects, when they were not also 
successful in accomplishing the other. 

The only question to be considered here 
is this. In what manner, and how, at the 
least expense, may a government promote 
the cultivation and diffusion of science, by 
means of seminaries of higher education. 

1. I have remarked when treating of pro- 
duction, that the instruments, the books, and 
the buildings necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of these objects, are very expensive, 
and can rarely be possessed by individuals. 
Or, if they were possessed by individuals, 
the cost of the investment would render edu- 
cation so expensive, as to restrict it entire. 
ly to the rich. Hence, we see that public 
provision for scientific education, instead of 
benefitting the wealthy, is, specially, a be- 
nefit to the poor. The furnishing of these 
means, 1s the most important duty of a go- 
vernment, in so far as scientific education is 
concerned. 

2. Whether teachers should pay for the 
use of such means, may be easily decided. 
If they pay for such uee, they must charge 
a proportionally higher price for tuition. It 
they have the use for nothing, their charges 
for tuition will fall in proportion. 
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3. The emolument of the teacher should 
be made to depend upon his professional 
skill and ability. In no other manner, will 
the necessary stimulants be presented to 
professional industry ; and, in no other way, 
will it be rendered impossible for a man to 
support himself in this profession, without 
performing its duties with skill and fidelity. 
I have no doubt that the mode, in this coun- 
try, of remunerating al) college officers by a 
fixed salary, is exceedingly unfavorable to 
the progress of education. If, for the sake 
of promoting the study of a particular sci- 
ence, funds be provided for the partial sup- 
port of an instructer, they should always be 
80 managed, as not in any manner to con- 
flict with the principle here advanced. 

4. If, in addition to this, funds be provided 
for the education of a certain number of those 
who are indigent, I think that this should 
be done upon the following principles :— 

1. The provision should be so made, as to 
benefit merely the indigent, and not to reduce 
the price of tuition, to the whole. If tuition 
be so expensive that A cannot procure it, 
and it be desirable to educate him, it may be 
well to make provision for him. But, this 
is no reason why the price of tuition should 
be reduced, in an eaual degree, for B, C, D, 
and the rest of the community, who are able 
to pay for it at its natural cost. 

2.° The provision should be so made as not 
to interfere with the principle above advanc- 
ed, that teachers be rewarded according to 
their skill and fidelity. If it be so made that 
a college, on account of its cheapness, will 
always be full, and its officers be paid, whe- 
ther they perform their duties or not, it will 
retard, instead of promoting, the cause of 
education. 


3. It might be of advantage, supposing a 
series of schools were established, if gratu- 
itous admission to the higher seminaries 
were the reward of talent, diligence and good 
conduct in the lower. This would be a strong 
stimulant to effort in the lower schools, and 
would be more likely than any other mode, 
to limit the bounty of the public, to those 
who are the most deserving of it. 

It may not be amiss here to add, that the 
success of public efforts for the purpose of 
promoting scientific education, will depend 
very greatly upon the mode in which those 
efforts are exerted. If they be directed to 
the single object of reducing the cost of educa- 
tion, nothing but this object will be effected. 
Pupils will pay the smallest possible sum 
for tuition, and the instructers will receive 
the smallest possible remuneration for their 
services, and their services will be of the 





smallest possible value. A man would be 
considered very simple, who flattered him- 
self that he could purchase twenty-five dol- 
lars worth of broad-cloth, or flour, or coffee, 
for five dollars. Let him please himself 
with his own fancies as he may, it will be 
found, in the end, that for five dollars he has 
received no more than five dollars worth. 
The case is the same with education. Men 
may have teachers worth five hundred or one 
thousand, or two thousand, or three thou- 
sand dollars per annum. But they will 
greatly mistake, if they suppose, that, by 
any process yet discovered, services worth 
three thousand dollars can be procured for 
five hundred dollars. 

By merely reducing the cost, education 
will decrease in quality as it increases in 
quantity. As the article is found to be less 
valuable, it will, in the end, be less in de- 
mand ; and thus, at last, not merely will the 
quality have deteriorated, but the quantity 
produced will also have diminished. 

On the other hand, if the efforts of the 
public be directed to improvement of education, 
the increased value of an education will in- 
duce a greater number to avail themselves 
of its advantages. The literary taste of the 
community will be elevated; the demand 
for education will increase, and thus, not 
only will the quality of the product be im- 
proved, but the amount disposed of will be 
greatly augmented. If these views be cor- 
rect, it will follow, that the efforts in behalf 
of collegiate education in this country, have 
not always been wisely directed, and, that, 
if much that has been done to render educa- 
tion cheap, had been done to render educa- 
tion good, it would have been far better for 
the cause of science, and of professional 
learning among us.—Wayland’s Political 
Economy. 





COMMON SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLE- 
GES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Secretary of this Commonwealth is 
ex-officio the superintendent of public educa- 
tion. From his last report to the legisla- 
ture, and the documents appended to it, we 
derive the following information. 

By the new school laws of the state, each 
county is left to determine by its votes whe- 
ther it will entitle itself to the aid of the 
public fund by a a certain propor- 
tion of the expense. The result is stated 
by the secretary,that the counties supposed 
to contain the most intelligent inhabitants 
are the most opposed to the system, whilst 
the recent and less populous districts cor- 
dially accept it. 

The whole number of districts is 984 

The number which have accepted 745 

The No. of common schools .... 3349 
Male teachers, -.......-+- 2,427 


Female teachers, .........- 966 
— 3304 





Male scholars,............ 74,253 

Female scholars,....... ... 65,3851 

Philadelphia schools, ...... 11,234 
150,838 





The average time during which schools 
were kept open during the year was four 
months and three days. Average cost of 
teaching each pupil, one dollar per quarter. 
Average number in each school 41. 

The whole number of children in the state 
between the ages of five and fifteen is 
320,000. 

Of the sum of $200,000 appropriated to 
the schools for the year, nearly $182,000 
have been paid. The remainder will be due 
to certain districts that have not yet com- 
plied with the conditions of the law. 

52 counties have voted to raise by taxes 
the aggregate sum of $340,000. 

22 of the academies that have received aid 
from the state report 1,111 students. These 
academies possess land estimated at $68,000, 
investments at $29,000, and buildings at 
$57,000. But one reports a library. 

_Eight of the colleges that have received 
aid from the state, report 841 students ; 116 
graduates in 1836. Average expense to 
each pupil $135. Funds estimated at 
$333,000, of which sum, the property of the 
University of Pennsylvania alone makes 
— Volumes in three hbraries 1]-, 





DUTIES OF THE DISTRICT CLERK. 

it Helse cinta 

- Lo keep a record of all the proceedi 
of the diateiet <hoemiggres 

2. To give notice of the time and place 
for all meetings of the inhabitants ; 

3. To keep and preserve all books and 
papers belonging to his office. 


DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 

That every facility may be offered for car- 
rying out the law of the state in relation to 
District Libraries, the editor, with the assis- 
tance of several literary gentlemen, has se- 
lected a library of appropriate books, worth 
$20, (the sum the law authorizes the dis- 
tricts to raise,) and will send them, securely 
packed, to any school that will forward us 
$20 by mail, or otherwise. The books will be 
furnished at wholesale prices, 25 per cent 
pov than they can be obtained at the retail 
stores. 


THE USEFUL SCHOOL BOOKS 
Are on sale, by Robinson, Pratt & Co. of 
New-York city—by Uriah Hunt, of Phila- 
delphia, and by Bennett & Bright of Utica. 


AGENTS. 

To carry out the design of the patrons of 
this paper, that of putting it into every family 
and school in the Union, Agents are waned 
in every state. Such as feel a strong desire 
to improve our common schools by circulat- 
ing this paper, may address the editor. 


0<p- REMOVAL. 
The “Common School Depository,” and 
the office of this paper, has been removed 
to No. 80 State-Street, up stairs. 

















TO THE PUBLIC. 
This paper may be had from the com- 
mencement. We are now issuing the se- 
cond year. 














